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VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBUEY. 



Living the greater part of the year in English villages, as I 
have done from my earliest childhood, the daughter of one and the 
wife of another landed proprietor, I have doubtless seen the pleas- 
antest side of the question, which has lately been agitating public 
opinion in England and has deprived many excellent and well- 
meaning— if weary-headed— men of their Christmas holidays, to say 
nothing of injuring their constitutions by too close a confinement 
to the heated and exhausted air of the House of Commons. But 
neither the admirable sentiments of these gentlemen nor their 
perhaps somewhat less admirable devotion to party exigencies, 
has so far resulted in anything but the saddest waste of their 
precious time, and in a cumbrous bill, the working of which no 
one can foresee and which is calculated to do a great deal of mis- 
chief whether it accomplishes any good or not. No legislation 
can ever change the real nature of the English laboring class. 
All that can be done is to change their circumstances, and it is 
most curious to compare their present position with that which 
Cobbett, the grammarian and friend of Tom Paine, describes 
in his Rural Rides. In his days the rural population was as 
differently situated from what it now is, as that same period differs 
from the times of serfdom, when the smallest offences were pun- 
ished with mutilation and death. It is a good lesson in the 
steady progress of civilization in England to read the opinions 
which were the cause of Cobbett's exile to America, and many of 
which might now be held by any Tory-Democrat among us with- 
out reproach. 

Even within my own recollection, the spread of education, 
and the high standard of attainments required of national schools 
by the school board, have had an immense influence — and that 
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not altogether for good — on the rural laborer. It is, I be- 
lieve, physiologically certain that the present inferiority of 
skilled workmen is due, in a great measure, to the fact that 
they are detained in the national schools beyond the time 
when they ought to have already begun to learn their trade, be- 
fore they have lost that elasticity of the brain which enables it 
to develop freely more in one direction than another under the 
influence of the daily exercise of a special set of muscles. Thus, 
and thus only, can the real handicraftsman be made ; and if you 
keep a child up to the age of thirteen entirely at his lessons, 
precious time has been lost which he can never wholly regain. In 
addition to this, it is certain that in country villages — and no 
doubt in towns, too — children are pushed beyond their powers of 
learning. Underfed and thinly clad, they have not stamina to 
support labor which it would be hard for a seasoned brain to endure. 
I remember visiting one day a poor woman about one o'clock, 
the usual dinner-hour among the poor. My own meal was 
at two, and I thoughtlessly stayed on talking to her until one 
of her children, home from school, and who had been hovering 
anxiously about, at last could stand it no more, and hiding his 
face in her apron, burst into tears : " Mother, my bit of bread ! " 
That was all he had to work upon from 9 A. m. till 12, and again 
for several hours of steady work in the afternoon. I was going 
home to a meal of several courses, most of which I should prob- 
ably leave on my plate if they were not cooked entirely to my 
satisfaction. 

Many poor women have complained to me of the over- wrought 
condition of their little children ; how they wake up feverish in 
the night, crying that they are unable to learn their lessons. On 
the other hand, it would be difficult now to find any one under 
thirty unable to read or write ; but in the year 1887 a curious 
event took place, in my own parish, in a remote part of Somerset- 
shire, which proved to be an exception to this general rule. I was 
at this time called from my new home in Hampshire to attend 
the funeral of a friend in Somerset, where I had spent my girl- 
hood. In spite of my distress I noticed that the parish clerk, who 
was leading the responses at the side of the open grave in the 
little churchyard amongst the Quantock Hills, had a very odd 
voice. The sad ceremony over, I turned to see what could be the 
matter with this man, who used to be my combined terror and 
YOL, clviii, — no. 448. 30 
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admiration as a child — and behold ! it was a woman. In the 
whole parish there had not been found one man who could 
both read and raise, as it is called, the bell, two absolutely im- 
perative duties for a parish clerk. My old friend had, therefore, 
appointed his daughter to officiate, being himself crippled with 
rheumatism, and this, in spite of opposition, it was found he had 
a legal right to do. The new parish clerk was a pretty, prim 
little woman in a plain black dress and a neat white tie, as like 
her father's as she could possibly make it. 

This little village was then, and is still, the home of many 
superstitions disregarded elsewhere. I remember well the 
parish witch, whose life would several times have been sacri- 
ficed had it not been for my father's constant protection. 
Everything that went wrong was attributed to her. If cattle 
fell ill, she had " overlooked" them ; if the farmer fell 
out of his gig after too convivial a market day, she had " ill- 
wished" him. There was nothing, from the birth of a new baby 
to the crowing of an old hen, that that unfortunate woman had 
not had a hand in. Finally one night the cottage in which she 
lived was fired and burnt to the ground, she herself escaping un- 
hurt, while her daughter was crippled for life. I need not say 
that those who formerly had only " misdoubted" her were now 
absolutely certain that she had a good friend down below, and 
from that time they dared not openly attack her again. I used 
often to sit with the poor old woman and read the Bible to her, 
but I suspect she sometimes found it useful to keep up her repu- 
tation as a past-mistress in the black art. 

'• Wise women " play a great part in village life, " stroking " 
and " saying a prayer " being part of their method of healing. 
Many a man has solemnly assured me that he has been completely 
cured by the wise woman who passes her hand two or three times 
over the affected part and mutters a few sentences. These are 
admitted to be " good" words, and she has nothing to say to the 
devil. It is certainly strange that workingmen, to whom idle- 
ness means starvation, and who can be treated free of cost by the 
parish doctor, should prefer to pay the wise woman for her ser- 
vices if she does not really relieve them. 

I never knew until years after I had left my early home, that 
I had myself established a reputation in this direction. It came 
to pass in this way. My father, being tender-hearted about the 
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sufferings of animals, undertook to teach his men not to kill the 
harmless glowworm, which is so like a snake, and which too often 
pays for that mischance with its life, whenever it is foolish enough 
to allow itself to be caught napping in the sun. He therefore 
took one of these creatures and gave it to me, saying to his men : 
" Do you think I would put a venomous reptile into my daughter's 
hand ?" No reply was made, but years after one of these same 
men asked me whether I would teach him the prayer I must 
have said that day over the snake to kill its poison ! 

It is sad to think that most of the old English customs are fast 
disappearing. Village fairs, once held in almost every village in 
the southern counties, are now hardly ever heard of. Only in the 
north the larger horse fairs flourish as much as ever. Formerly 
the fairs held in the village I have mentioned, and many other 
surrounding spots, were the excuse for the whole neighborhood to 
turn out in their best clothes. Booths and merry-go-rounds were 
set up on the green, and there were dancing and fun till a late hour 
in the night. Increased means of access to the county town, by 
better roads and easier vehicles, has spoiled these country outings, 
where now no business can be done. 

Life in most villages is carried on under much the same con- 
ditions. There is a squire or principal landowner, of greater or 
less degree. He lives in a " court," " manor," " castle," or 
"hall," according to his ancient family and state or modern 
acquisition of wealth. The farmers round about are his tenants, 
and he and they employ the inhabitants of the village. In one 
such as I describe, poverty — real poverty — is, so to speak, unknown, 
although the pinch of need is sometimes felt. Still, when sick- 
ness and trouble come upon the laborer, his employer, the squire, 
will always hold out a helping hand to tide him over a bad place. 
Public opinion would be very much against him if he did not ; 
and I cannot call to mind any case where a laborer has been 
allowed to starve or go to the workhouse when he had faithfully 
served his master for a number of years. 

A farmer cannot, of course, afford to give his men the same 
wages as his landlord, and it is here that want and suffering come 
in, particularly since bad times have overtaken the agricultural 
population. Farmers give from eight to twelve shillings a week 
in the southern and more than that in the northern counties, but 
they will sometimes discharge their men in the winter or put 
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them on half-pay. How, then, can a man with his wife and chil- 
dren live ? One shudders to think on what they keep body and 
soul together. This lasts for a time, and then the workhouse or 
starvation stares them in the face. Still the farmers' wives must 
drive a pony carriage and wear a sealskin, while their daughters 
are too fine to milk the cows and churn the butter, as their grand- 
mothers did, but instead sit and play on a jangling piano. There- 
fore, naturally their dependents suffer, and " farming does not 
pay." 

The parson is a very important factor in the parish, and much 
depends upon his tact and management of the resources of the 
place. He is naturally at the head of the village temperance club, 
which is open to workingmen during all the winter months, and 
the various charities are under his superintendence. There are 
in this, as in all other professions, men who do their duty, and 
men who do not; and this must always occur under a system where 
everything depends on the individual. The Church of England 
has, no doubt, of late years, roused itself and turned out good and 
active men who give up their lives and work hard in a profession 
where prizes are few and poverty the rule, but dissent has a strong 
hold on the rural mind, and the emotional services in chapel are 
too often more attractive than the parson's plain-sailing dis- 
courses on your duty to your neighbor. Vivid descriptions of 
himself and his friends in the flames of eternal perdition are fear- 
ful joy to the laboring man, and his parish church is mostly 
rather empty. Still, when he come3 to be married or buried, 
" parson " is the man applied to. 

Among the other inhabitants of the village there is always 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, both of them well-to-do unless 
they drink ; and the village postmistress, the dispenser, as the 
legend outside her door will inform you, of " tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and snuff." She also drives a brisk trade in groceries, which she 
sells at famine prices to the poor, excusing herself for this pro- 
ceeding by the number of bad debts among her customers and 
the long credit she is obliged to give to families out of work. 
The net result, however, is that in a few years she mostly makes 
a tidy little fortune. 

The ordinary squire employs, let us say, from half a dozen to 
a dozen men as gardeners, woodmen, and underkeepers, and he 
has, of course, his head keepers and head gardeners. These latter 
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are naturally paid on a different scale to the others, have superior 
houses, allowances, and perquisites of their own, while their wives 
and daughters hold their heads very high indeed. I wish I could 
say the same of their skirts, which trail through all the mud of 
the lanes. To teach you what mud and a lane can be, no counties 
can compete with the " primrose paths " of Devon and Somerset, 
although it is no longer, as a rule, necessary to harness a cart- 
horse in front of your carriage horses at the foot of a hill, or take 
them out and then go back half-way up a steep hill because you 
have met some one coming down, and there is neither room to 
turn nor to pass ! 

Ordinary day laborers are paid from eight to sixteen shillings 
a week, and are generally allowed in addition a cottage and 
garden valued at eighteenpence, for themselves and their fami- 
lies. The difference in wages depends upon the employer, gentle- 
men in the southern counties hardly ever giving less than twelve, 
which rises to sixteen, shillings in the case of skilled wood or axe 
men. The under keepers and game watchers are mostly paid on 
the latter scale, as they are more exposed to night-work, to say 
nothing of attacks from poachers which may injure them for life. 
An ordinary head keeper would get about thirty shillings a 
week, his house and garden ; generally a cow is kept for him that 
he may have curds for the young birds he rears, and he has often 
fire-wood and coals, these latter being always hauled for him, an 
expense he could ill afford. These wages are of course immensely 
increased by tips he receives from visitors who come to shoot with 
his master and who rarely give less than " gold," or sometimes 
" paper," which, I might remind American readers, means noth- 
ing under a five-pound note. 

In large properties the agent plays a great part in village life, 
and here again much depends on his personal tact and temper, 
squeezed as he is between the tenants on the one side and the 
landowner on the other. 

" Of the many burning questions which of late years have 
taken so much from the charms and happiness of country life, 
there is none more fraught with irritation to both rich and poor 
than the game laws, which are scarcely even second to rights of 
way in their power of creating ill-feeling between the different 
classes. Yet, if the preservation of game were given up, hun- 
dreds of men would be thrown out of employment, all kinds of 
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wild birds would soon be exterminated, and large quantities of 
valuable food lost to the community, almost the only article of 
diet left us now in which we do not compete with foreign coun- 
tries at a hopeless disadvantage. 

I remember once in a village near Christchurch I had gone 
into a cottage, leaving my pony, cart and groom in the road 
outside. All at once I was startled by the sound of hoofs, and, 
on running out, saw the backs of two men in a cart, fast disap- 
pearing in the distance, their horse galloping at full speed. " What 
is that ?"I cried to the groom ; " has the horse bolted ? " "No/' 
answered the groom ; " they are flogging him along. I saw their 
faces and will swear to them anywhere." Just then a game 
watcher came up exhausted, breathless, and as pale as death, say- 
ing that a keeper had been knocked down and was lying badly 
hurt farther up the road. He said they had caught two men 
poaching pheasants, had taken a short cut and made a rush for 
the horse's head as they were making off in their cart, which had 
been left in the lane close by. The poachers knocked down the 
keeper, drove over him and galloped away. I went at once to 
the rescue of the wounded man, but before I got up to him was 
assured by his fine flow of language that his injuries were not 
serious, although he was covered with blood. That evening the 
groom was confronted with the two poachers, who had been 
traced in the mean time, but during the interval he had, I con- 
clude, been got at, for he refused to identify them and I was un- 
able to do so, having only seen their backs. 

Of late years one of the worst troubles the landowner has had 
to contend with has been the steady and undoubted tendency 
of all younger agricultural laborers to flock to the larger towns 
for employment and leave their country homes. Many reasons 
are assigned for this — low wages, want of constant work, bad cot- 
tages, and above all that restlessness which a half-and-half educa- 
tion gives, with the desire for excitement and a town life. As 
regards the latter, that is a disease of the world rather than of a 
class, and incurable even by the change to a city, where they 
carry their discontent, and find that with higher wages they have 
heavier outgoings and are no better off. As for wages, in coun- 
ties where the laborer is most highly paid the statistics of the 
Labor Commission show that he will not remain, and the same is 
the case with cottages which are in some places disgracefully bad 
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and in others quite habitable, the result as to discontent and de- 
parture being identical. If, however, the people have once tasted 
city life never again can they return to their old simple habits — 
they are forever unfitted to settle again in their village homes. 

It is true that machinery has reduced the amount of labor re- 
quired to an immense extent. I have seen two fields of corn 
about the same size : one with a MeCormick reaper, drawn by a 
horse and managed by a man and a boy, was cut and stacked 
long before the other, where I counted fifteen persons at 
work. It is also a fact that women work much less in the fields 
than they used to do, with the result that they are greatly de- 
teriorating in physique ; while those of the upper class who have 
taken to outdoor sports have gained in height, breadth, and 
health. In Hampshire they will not even do a day's washing for 
hire, or help in the kitchen at a pinch. They prefer to sit at 
home and knit woollen gloves, by which they can with difficulty 
earn sixpence a day. 

It is possible, we are told, for a laborer to put by, but I must 
say, to me it has always seemed beyond his power ; and one cannot 
but feel that an estate on which a man has spent his labor, his 
youth, health, and strength, should support him in his old age. 
This, as I have said before, is the rule with the larger and more 
well-to-do employers of labor, but in many cases at present the 
landlord is very hard hit ; heavy taxes, competition, reduced 
rents, and increased demands for repairs and improvements ham- 
per him on all sides, and he cannot, if he would, be generous. 

It is an awful thought that a life of honest and unremitting 
toil may land a man at last, through no fault of his own, in the 
workhouse, and set the seal of failure on a past without reproach. 
I feel convinced that this fact lies at the root of all labor troubles, 
and no legislation which does not accomplish something towards 
smoothing this difficult and thorny point can prove of any lasting 
benefit. To overturn the social coach is only to block the road 
for traffic, and gets one no further on one's way ; bat that the 
heavily burdened and sorely tried classes who depend on land in 
England should stand side by side and bear their privations together 
seems the only loyal course, while they possess their souls in 
patience and hope for better times. 

Susan H. Malmesbubx. 



